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From Utopian Vision to Political Imperative 


Luis Cabrera 


Abstract: The current “separate but equal” sovereign states system stands as a roadblock to the 
fulfillment of core economic and civil rights for all persons. States are responsible for supporting 
their own citizens’ well-being, however unequal their capacity to do so, and they are inherently 
biased toward the interests of their own citizens and the presumed justice of their own actions. 
Achieving the sustainable fulfillment of core human rights will likely require much deeper 
regional and global political integration, ultimately in the form of a democratic world 
government. After falling out of favor during the Cold War, this ideal has enjoyed a recent 
resurgence of support among scholars and advocates from a range of disciplines and 
approaches. The challenge now is to expand this base of support and channel it into the 
creation of regional and ultimately global democratic institutions that can more effectively 


promote and protect the core rights of all persons. 


A GTI ESSAY 


Global government is 
a means of promoting 
ad protecting core 


individual rights. 


Introduction 


Support for a global outlook suddenly appears to be in retreat, or at least on the 
defensive. Last year saw the unexpected decision by British voters to pull out of the 
European Union after more than forty years of membership, along with the equally 
unexpected ascendancy of Donald Trump to the US presidency on an openly 
xenophobic “America First” platform. Authoritarian regimes seem re-entrenched 

in countries such as Russia and the Philippines, while hard-right, nativist populism 
has been on the rise throughout Europe, in India, and elsewhere! This nationalist 
resurgence threatens to further strain the liberal internationalist model of global 
cooperation embodied in the United Nations system and its affiliated organizations. 


The recent trend towards authoritarianism and withdrawal, however, reinforces 

the arguments for a more, not less, integrated world system by illuminating how 
sovereign states perpetuate global disparities in wealth and rights. The structure 

of the current world order likewise impedes effective solutions to climate change, 
nuclear proliferation, and the race-to-the-bottom by multinational corporations 

on labor and environmental standards. These persistent injustices and failures of 
collective action point us toward the need for an integrated global alternative. 
Regional bodies such as the European Union and the African Union offer important 
partial models and laboratories for exploring the kinds of global, binding democratic 
institutions that could better promote global justice, security, and sustainability. 


This essay makes the case for global government as a means of promoting and 
protecting core individual rights. The first section traces the history of the global 
government ideal through its heyday in the 1940s and resurgence after the Cold 
War. The next two sections explore barriers to justice in a sovereign states system 
and highlight reasons to think that deep global political integration could help to 
overcome them. The final sections discuss objections and obstacles to realizing 
this vision, as well as possible pathways forward. Without doubt, achieving the kind 


of global government envisioned here is a long-term prospect. In the near term, 
however, it provides a valuable framework for orienting efforts toward reforming 
current institutions and developing new ones capable of addressing persistent 
problems of global justice and sustainability. 


The History of an Ideal 


Ernest Bevin, the blunt-spoken former union leader who mobilized Britain's wartime 
workforce as Labour Minister under Churchill, was hardly given to public flights of 
fancy. Yet in a speech in November 1945, Bevin, then Foreign Secretary, told the 
House of Commons that the newly created United Nations Organization should be 
viewed as a potential world government. A study should be launched, he said, of 
possibilities for developing the UN into “a world assembly elected directly from the 
people of the world, as a whole. ..[who] make the world law which they, the people, 
will then accept and be morally bound and willing to carry out.” 
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When the Cold War 
finally thawed, the new 
geopolitical landscape 
inspired a resurgence of 
the world government 


ideal. 


Perhaps most surprising to a contemporary audience is that Bevin’s statement elicited 
no great surprise from his own. His remarks, in fact, followed a bolder call for world 
government the previous day from Birmingham-area Labour MP Henry Usborne. 
While Bevin soon scaled back his own ambitions to a union of Western countries, 
similar world-union appeals were made by prominent politicians, jurists, scientists 
(Albert Einstein foremost among them), authors, and other leading lights worldwide. 


This was hardly the first time prominent figures had advocated world government. 
The poet Dante systematically argued for this ideal in the early fourteenth century; 


others had done so even earlier? The philosopher Immanuel Kant in 1795 proposed 

a still-influential scheme of global confederation among states to secure “perpetual 
peace,” though he rejected the idea of a powerful, unitary world state. In the first half 
of the twentieth century, H. G. Wells, the author of War of the Worlds, The Island of Dr. 
Moreau, and other science fiction classics, wrote numerous books and treatises in 
support of a fully binding world government. Indeed, some early proposals for the 
League of Nations (1920-1946) favored a binding, government-like structure. 


The 1940s brought an unprecedented surge in advocacy for a fully integrated global 
system. Many argued that, after the atomic annihilation of Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
August 1945, the choice had become clear: embrace world government or risk a fiery 
end to human civilization. Many academics, journalists, and pundits promoted the 
idea of world government, and membership in advocacy organizations ballooned 
throughout the US, Europe, and elsewhere. Prominent political leaders were also on 
board. Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, for example, declared in a 1948 radio 
address, “| have no doubt in my mind that the world government must and will come, 
for there is no other remedy for the world’s sickness.” 


Enthusiasm soon waned, however. With the onset of the Cold War, the idea of 

a global union came to be linked with presumed Communist designs for world 
domination, and it was pushed to the fringes of political, public, and academic 
discourse. 


When the Cold War finally thawed, the new geopolitical and economic landscape 
inspired a resurgence of the world government ideal, particularly in academic circles. 
Leading democracy scholars highlighted ways in which economic globalization has 
significantly increased the amount of policymaking occurring at the global level. This, 
they argued, will exclude ordinary citizens from the governance process until new 
global institutions are created that can greatly expand democratic participation.’ 
Others advocated greater direct accountability from existing bodies such as the World 
Trade Organization, especially after the 1999 “Battle in Seattle” protests brought higher 
visibility to the ways such institutions were shaping the global economy. The goal of 
a fully global political community, whether embodied by formal institutions or more 
informal ones in the spirit of the World Social Forums, was once more getting serious 
attention.® 
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Meanwhile, academics working in a revived cosmopolitan tradition argued not 

only for promoting democracy at the global level, but also for advancing more 
comprehensive global justice. Dating at least to Diogenes the Cynic (ca. 412-323 

BCE) and running through Kant and beyond, cosmopolitanism has envisioned a 
global moral community that includes all individuals. In the contemporary context, 
institutional cosmopolitans go beyond moral claims and seek to show how intensive 
global political integration—up to and including some form of world government— 
could counter domination by powerful states in trade and other governance matters, 
and also strengthen efforts to address global poverty, security, and a range of other 
issues.’ 


In a parallel development, some international relations scholars have again begun 
to argue that the security threat of nuclear weapons is so great that it should spur 
the creation of global government.’ Other threats said to be so grave that they 
underscore the need for world government include devastating climate change, 


the coming weaponization of space, and the development of a possibly malevolent 
artificial intelligence? 


Cosmopolitan Vistas 


The justifications for world government are many—from the democracy, justice, 
and security detailed above to other reasons like environmental sustainability—but 
the global justice case should be the most compelling. Cosmopolitan theorists of 
global justice tend to begin with a straightforward assumption that all humans are 


morally equal, though they diverge on where the assumption leads in practice. Some 
moderate, or “rooted,” cosmopolitans see a role for national citizenship in limiting 
global duties of justice. “Strong cosmopolitans” see some robust set of human rights, 
and duties to protect them, as fully global.’° 


The chief UN human rights covenants provide an important starting point for 
articulating these rights." In these international agreements, all individuals are 
ascribed rights to basic necessities such as food, adequate health care, housing, and 
education. Individuals are also afforded civil and political rights such as protection 
from torture, slavery, and arbitrary detention; as well as rights to a fair trial, to free 
speech, and to freedom of religion. A strong cosmopolitanism would extend the 
list to rights against unjust discrimination globally, in particular discrimination by 
birthplace. Guaranteeing more equal opportunities for all persons, regardless of 
birthplace, would ultimately entail much freer international movement to enable 
many more persons to pursue opportunities wherever they arise. 


Some more fundamentally statist or nationalist critics of strong cosmopolitanism 
argue that it gives too little attention to the relations and duties of state citizenship. 
The joint sacrifices co-citizens make for the common good and the national 
sentiments they share, these critics assert, offer a foundation for strong reciprocal 
moral duties. Many argue further that principles of justice apply inside a sovereign 
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We can expect a system 
based on sovereign states 
to routinely produce 
unjust outcomes. 


state, while at the global level, only weaker, voluntary principles of charity apply. 
Such arguments, however, are ultimately circular: they hold that citizens of the 
same country should be in relations of reciprocal duty only with each other 
because they are in such relations only with each other. They cannot justify 

the way the world was carved up or why these arbitrary borders should make 
country of birth so significant to an individual's opportunities in life. 


Consider that, despite widely reported reductions in the most extreme global 
poverty (spurred largely by economic growth in China), approximately 1.5 billion 
people still lack access to adequate food, shelter, education, health care, or other 
bare necessities. Another 900 million are estimated to be one setback away from 
such deprivation.'* Only about 9 percent of the world population is classified 

as upper-middle-income, earning the equivalent of $20 to $50 per day, and just 
another 7 percent is high-income, earning more than $50 per day ($18,250/year). 
The rest of the world gets by on less than $20 per day, with more than 70 percent 
struggling to make it on $10 per day ($3,650/year), and often far less." 


A strong institutional cosmopolitanism prescribes deep regional and global 
integration as a means of transforming the “separate but equal” nature of the 
current global system, in which countries are viewed as equally sovereign and 
equally responsible for advancing their own populations’ interests, regardless 

of their actual capacity to do so. The ultimate goal of integration would be the 
creation of regional and global institutions that promote the interests and rights 


of all. Such higher-level institutions would also offer mechanisms to challenge 
repression and rights violations at the national level. 


Why Not Just a More Decent States System? 


Other critics of strong institutional cosmopolitanism would reject the idea that 
global government is the right way to approach global justice, arguing that a 
separate-but-equal system of states that became more decent and democratic 
over time could do as well, or at least well enough. Yet, there are good reasons 
to be skeptical, especially if we presume that opportunities should be distributed 
on a more equal global basis and that individuals should be free to pursue them 
across national borders. Even for matters such as securing fair contributions to 
climate change mitigation, such a system poses major challenges. Each state 
ultimately determines how much it should and actually will do, and self-interest 
can encourage states’ leaders and populations to shirk responsibilities, making 
global agreements unreachable or unsustainable. 


Further, we can expect a system based on sovereign states to routinely produce 
unjust outcomes because of several inherent domestic biases other than plain 
national self-interest. First is an electoral or elite bias: leaders have powerful 
incentives to give strong priority to the interests of their own citizens, especially 
the most powerful among them. Democratic leaders favor the voters and elites 
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Both states’ leaders 
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have greater ability to 
challenge decisions by 


other states. 


responsible for putting or keeping them in power. Leaders of hierarchical states 
similarly favor the interests of their own stakeholders over other factions and 
outsiders’ interests. This dynamic reinforces large average differences in life 
chances among countries. 


Second is a fiduciary bias: states are seen as having a primary responsibility 

to protect their own populations. Consider the UN-backed “Responsibility 

to Protect” (R2P) doctrine, where a state's claim to non-intervention and 
international recognition is based on the extent to which it actually does protect 
and promote the interests of its own population.’* By extension, a state that 
prioritized duties of global justice could be in violation of its fiduciary duties 
to its own people. Certainly, R2P has the potential to make some significant 
positive differences within the constraints of the current system. That said, a 
very strong fiduciary view can lead to an underemphasis on ways in which 
States are actually able to protect and promote global rights, and can seem 

to justify inaction (outside of clear emergency situations) on ensuring that the 
rights of “outsiders” are given due weight. 


And third is an “own-case” bias: domestic insiders tend to underestimate their 
duties to outsiders and overestimate the justice of their own state's actions. In 
the absence of a neutral party empowered to define the extent of their duties 
and justice of their actions, insiders are left to be their own judges. And groups, 
like individuals, tend to rule in their own favor—even when they believe they 
can judge without bias.° This insight is a staple of classic social contract theory, 
foregrounded, for example, in the work of John Locke, and in James Madison's 
advocacy of a strong federal US republic. Both saw this as a powerful reason 
why government is needed to fairly settle disputes and determine duties. Global 
political institutions would be developed in part to play the role of the neutral 
judge, helping to determine duties, distributions of resources, and opportunities 
in the broader global interest, rather than in the interest of a single state's 
population. 


Also, in a more tightly integrated global community, states’ leaders and 
individuals would have greater ability to challenge decisions by other states and 
to attempt to block harmful actions or inactions. Existing fora such as the UN 
General Assembly and the International Court of Justice offer an indication of 


how public challenges might be mounted, but decisions made within and by 
the institutions of a global government would be binding rather than advisory. 
The European Court of Justice, the affiliated European Court of Human Rights, 
and to some extent the European Parliament similarly provide important 
laboratories for exploring such dynamics. 


EU compliance capacity, however, is more limited than would likely be the case 
under some genuinely rights-protective global integration, where at 
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least some direct coercive capacity would be required to back intervention 

in cases of large-scale rights abuses. This need not take the form of the 
overwhelmingly powerful, offensively oriented global army presumed in 

some 1940s accounts, however. Some dispersal and balancing of policing and 
peacekeeping forces among global and regional institutions could suffice. Such a 
configuration—presuming it would ultimately prove possible in the long term to 
eliminate stockpiles of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction currently 
held by states—could strike the correct balance between capacity to protect 
rights and capacity to threaten them. 


Overall, the challenges to fulfilling global justice aims in a system of competitive 
sovereign states should draw us toward binding, global, and democratic political 
institutions. They should be binding because higher-level bodies must have 

the capacity to obtain compliance from lower-level ones on laws or rules if core 
human rights are to be secured for all persons. Their reach must be global on 
issues such as climate change that require global cooperation or compliance 

to solve. And last, they should be democratic in order to give individuals due 
participatory voice and power in helping to ensure that their own protections are 
sustainable in the long term. 


It is not possible to offer an exact blueprint specifying every agency and 
governing practice for such a world government system. However, past practice 
suggests that the architecture should include at minimum state, regional, and 
global parliamentary assemblies; a professionalized bureaucracy (the large 

UN bureaucracy offers a partial model); and a global executive and cabinet. 


It is possible also that the executive or a related commission would include 
direct representatives of member states’ and regional organizations’ ruling 
governments, similar to the current EU structure. Such a form would be less 
democratic than a more straightforward state-like one, where all representatives 
are directly elected by those they serve. As a concession in order to secure state 
support for a full global body, however, the compromise could be justifiable. 


The principle of subsidiarity, also familiar from EU and federal state governance, 
could guide political institutions at all levels: decisions would be made at the 
lowest appropriate level. Finally, in keeping with the ultimate imperative to 
promote and protect the rights of all persons, we can presume that there 
would be some global constitutionalization of governing powers and individual 


rights—the UN Charter, alongside the UN human rights covenants, gives a very 
preliminary idea of the form this might take, as do the myriad global constitutions 
proposed since the 1940s.'° We can also envision the expansion of formal 
channels of accountability and challenge through regional and globalcourts, 
ombuds agencies, and related dispute-resolution bodies. Each could be vital to 
sustaining rights protections. 
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How Universal Are Individual Rights? 


One potentially significant objection that some would raise against such a 
vision of global government is that the concept of universal rights itself is 
Western-centric or does not adequately take global diversity into account. 
Such objections should, of course, be taken seriously. However, it is important 
to consider whose interests would be served by rejecting the possibility of 
appealing to higher-level institutions as neutral judges. Claims about the threat 
to diversity posed by regional or global institutions typically come from one 
domestic group trying to make its voice stand for all voices in a society. Within 
a dominant religious or ethnic group, leaders may, for example, work to realize 
their vision of a “true national community.” Yet domestic societies invariably 
present scenes of deep ideological contestation and competition in discourse 
about fairness and identity. Presuming that each state contains a unified culture 
expressing a single set of ideas or political ideals can lead to international 
quiescence in the face of minority repression. 


In India, for example, the governing ideology of the ruling Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP) is informed by Hindu nationalist thought, or “Hindutva.” Opposition 


parties and civil society groups have often accused the BJP of intolerance, 
especially toward the country’s large Muslim and Dalit (formerly “untouchables’) 
populations. Indeed, Dalit activists have reached out for international support 
under the current government as well as previous ones: the National Campaign 


on Dalit Human Rights has engaged with the UN human rights regime, the 
European Parliament, US Congress, and other bodies, seeking such groups’ 
pressure on the government to do more against domestic oppression of Dalits. 
These Dalit activists have been portrayed in particular by Hindutva-oriented 
authors and BJP officials as disloyal citizens, effectively puppets of Western 
agents seeking to impose their own beliefs in place of Indian beliefs.” The 
activists’ efforts underscore the importance of developing regional and global 
institutions in which rights-based challenges can be lodged by domestic 
groups. 


Similar dynamics appear in Europe. Both officials and rank-and-file members 
of the United Kingdom Independence Party (UKIP), which was at the center of 
efforts leading to the 2016 Brexit decision, evince a strong cultural essentialism 
based on a perceived “indigenous Briton” identity.'® This identity excludes 
people from countries such as Turkey, which has long been a candidate for 

EU accession, but whom UKIP and similar groups reject as not “fitting” their 
conception of a broader European identity, much less their conception of a 
narrow British one. UKIP members expressed alarm at the prospect of Turks 
being able to exercise the EU's free movement to settle in Britain. Such attitudes, 
if widespread, can pose a challenge to integration between states as well as to 
the realization of equal democratic citizenship within states. In each case, a 
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fact, more institutionally 
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rights-protective approach would work to promote and protect all individuals’ 
interests in common, and to provide the vulnerable and excluded with tools to 
challenge the violation of their rights. 


Pathways to Political Integration 


When we take the long view, it becomes clear that, rather than being ina 
retreat from the global, the world is more interconnected—and, in fact, more 
institutionally uniform—than ever. Consider that, whereas the global system 
contained an estimated 600,000 independent political communities in 1500 
BCE, today some 200 states have carved up virtually all global territory among 
themselves.’ Will integration stop here? Is there something unique about the 
current sovereign states system that will prevent it from consolidating further? 
Perhaps, yet the European Union has for some time acted on the world stage— 
in trade negotiations, for example—as a single agent for all 28 members (27 if 


the UK does ultimately sever its ties). While regional organizations such as South 
America’s Mercosur and the African Union have struggled to fulfill ambitious 
aims for regional economic integration, they continue to strive toward a single 
external tariff, standardized regional worker mobility rules, and other significant 
forms of unification—all concrete steps toward greater integration. 


Moreover, the entire world economy now operates within a market-driven 


economic model. Merits of the model aside, it includes common global rules 
for trade tariffs, copyright protections, etc., many developed through the World 
Trade Organization, which includes almost every state as member or applicant. 


States are linked through myriad other international organizations, trade 
agreements, and long-term alliances. In addition, individuals around the globe 
are increasingly connected through shared technology platforms, with access 


to information about other cultures and unprecedented capacity to organize 
around shared interests. 


What sorts of pathways can we envision, then, for promoting rights-enhancing 
regional and global political integration? One pathway would focus on 
accountability, demanding that global institutions provide individuals more 

of a say in their increasingly important decision-making processes. This is 

the strategy adopted by the Campaign for a United Nations Parliamentary 
Assembly. It has been actively pursuing the creation of a second UN chamber, 
alongside the General Assembly, to more directly represent the interests of 
ordinary individuals within member states. The campaign has generated 
impressive levels of support, including from the European Parliament, the Pan- 
African Parliament, and nearly 1,500 current and former parliamentarians from 
120 countries. It has done highly valuable work in highlighting global political 
alternatives, and in identifying some concrete means of enhancing oversight 
and accountability in the UN system. 
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A UN parliament however, would not be attached, at least in the near term, to a 
supranational organization with broad capacity to bind states to its policies. The 
European Parliament came to accrue more powers in part over concerns about 
a “democratic deficit” in binding decision-making by EU institutions. The UN 
Security Council does have some significant powers to authorize intervention, 
and the various UN agencies perform vital work worldwide in promoting 
development, health care, human rights, etc. Thus, a UN parliamentary body 
could have important oversight and accountability roles to play. It could be well 
worth creating as part of a broader effort to expand the accountability powers 
of the more than seventy other inter-parliamentary institutions which operate 
within or alongside regional and global governance organizations, for example, 
Mercosur’s Parlasur body, the Pan-African Parliament, and the Parliamentary 
Network on the World Bank and International Monetary Fund. 


Another pathway more central to a rights-based, institutional cosmopolitan 
approach would be the near-term promotion of regional integration, as well as 
regional and global human rights regimes. In the longer term, it would include 
the development of more empowered global institutions, encompassing the 
regional ones and operating according to the constitutionalized principles of 
rights, democracy, and subsidiarity noted above. Additionally, the cultivation 

of robust practices of global citizenship would be crucial to promoting 
movement down such a path. These would aim to problematize claims for 

a rigid and exclusionary conception of state sovereignty, promote a sense of 
global community, and build pressure on institutions to protect the rights of all 
persons in that community.”° Global citizens are understood here as those who 
reach across state boundaries to contribute to rights protections. Many also 
will contribute to the development of rights-protective institutions beyond the 
state. Such a framework embraces not only efforts by globally minded activists 
from more affluent countries, but also those of actors from countries in the 
Global South who have not been typically understood as global citizens, such as 
unauthorized immigrants or the aforementioned Dalit activists. 


Unauthorized migrants, for example, can be seen as enactors of “global civil 
disobedience,” or, more narrowly, a form conscientious evasion.”' They typically 
violate entry laws for reasons grounded in economic rights already widely 
affirmed in the global system. Like domestic civil disobedience, migration 
highlights structural injustices in the global sphere—including the continuing 
importance of the birth lottery—and, most importantly, contributes to pressures 
for institutional change. The Dalit activists can be understood even more 
directly as “institutionally developmental” global citizens. By their outreach, they 
highlight gaps in the global human rights regime and the need to develop more 
robustly rights-protective global institutions. 
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Looking Forward 


In the 1940s, elected leaders, social thinkers, and civil society organizations 
around the world supported the creation of a world government to secure the 
peace. Although no comparable movement exists today, in some ways the 
current era offers a far more promising starting point. The democratic UN called 
for by UK Foreign Minister Bevin in the 1940s would have represented a global 
population of less than 2.5 billion. Today, more than 20 percent of that number 
already share common governance, democratic institutions, and laws in the 
European Union alone, and hundreds of millions more live in areas covered by 
similar regional arrangements. 


Thus, one important means of promoting progress toward a global system which 
would protect the rights and interests of more persons in common is to support 
regional integration—to strive to act as regional citizens. In the near term, this 
can mean opposing isolationism and disintegration, from Brexit to the America- 
firstism that resists any deeper North American ties. It also means, however, 
demanding that economic and political integration be more people-centered: 
more accountable to those who fall under it, and more oriented toward a fair 
distribution of its economic gains. 


We can also strive to act like global citizens in expanding the de facto integration 
of communities through the movement of persons—whether under regional 
free movement or worker mobility regimes, or standard migration channels to 
states, as well as for those asylum seekers fleeing mass violence and repression. 
In all such cases, global citizens can call for accommodation over exclusion, for 
understanding over division. And they can press their elected leaders to fully 


fund, support, and strengthen the United Nations system, especially its human 
rights regime. They can support such worthy global accountability efforts as the 


Campaign for a UN Parliamentary Assembly. They can tenaciously push back on 
nationalist rhetoric with their own globalist rhetoric—challenging strong and 
exclusionary claims for state sovereignty and demanding that leaders be open to 
more encompassing views. 


The path to a world government firmly rooted in a commitment to ensuring 

and protecting human rights is a long and uncertain one. However, progress in 
the near term does not require certainty that such a government will ultimately 
emerge. Much can be done now at community and national levels to promote a 
more global outlook, while pressing for further integration and for strengthening 
and deepening the international human rights regime. Such efforts can 

pay significant dividends in the protection of rights and the expansion of 
opportunities, while paving the way for much deeper institutional integration 
over time. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Daniele Archibugi 


The recent political trends that have led to the election of Donald Trump to the White House and 
Brexit in the UK force those who believe and campaign for global governance to rethink their 
assumptions. The implicit assumption many of us have developed is that international integration 
is progressing, often very slowly, but that, after all, it is unconceivable that it could regress. 
Economic and social indicators, from international trade to Internet connection, from foreign direct 
investment to cross-border marriages, clearly show that the world continues to be more and more 
interdependent. Of course, integration has never been a smooth process, and we have seen how 
wars and economic crises could alter its course. Still, not even the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, 

or the 2008 economic crisis, have radically altered the long-term process towards international 


integration. 


The advocates of global governance had an easy task to explain why political and institutional 
integration is much slower than integration in the social and economic sphere. We have accused 
national statesmen of being responsible for this since they have always been afraid to devolve 


competencies and power to international organizations. 


The electoral choices of citizens in the United States and in the United Kingdom somehow 
challenge our beliefs. We should not forget that these two nations were major contributors to the 
design and promotion of a generation of international organizations. The wind has clearly changed. 
As advocates of democratic global governance, we have perhaps underestimated the reasons 

that have led a large part of the population to resist or even to be afraid of political international 


integration. 


Luis Cabrera bravely reminds us that there is no proof that economic or social integration will slow 
down and, therefore, that we really need to govern international connections through appropriate 


institution-building. There are so many aspects of contemporary life, from Internet governance 
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to international finance, that are ruled by obscure powers. And other aspects, from climate change to 
the protection of human rights, that are not ruled at all. Indeed, the only positive way to address these 


issues is to reinforce democratic global governance. 


However, the message delivered by American and British citizens is that any form of global governance 
could be harmful. The message is much wider if we consider that in several European countries, 
including France, the Netherlands, and Ireland, the electorate put a halt to greater European integration. 


These reactions cannot be just labeled “populism.” We need to understand what is behind them. 


The reason is, quite clearly, that the benefits of globalization have advantaged a few and disadvantaged 
the many. The fact that income inequality has increased so dramatically in the last forty years is the 
best indicator that globalization has not been neutral and, on the contrary, has implied massive 


redistribution of resources from poor to rich. 


| think we need to put in additional effort in our institutional proposals to show what advantages 
can be delivered by global governance. So far, | think that we have missed the opportunity to link 


institutional proposals to specific social and economic consequences. Let me provide a few examples. 


We have advocated the creation of a World Parliament, but we should have been more specific in 
arguing what this institution could do. We should have linked it to the possibility to raise resources 


through a Tobin tax on financial transactions able to finance global public goods. 


We have campaigned for the International Criminal Court, and now that we have it, we cannot really 
see how it has effectively managed to end the impunity of those holding power. We should have 


campaigned more actively in order to account for massive violations of human rights. 


We have supported the claims of asylum seekers and asked affluent states to be more generous 

in hosting them, but we have not properly discussed how the accommodation costs should be 
distributed across different strata of the population. And perhaps more importantly, we have not shown 
that better global governance could have also prevented many civil wars, allowing people to live in 


their original homes rather than searching uncertain fortune in host nations. 


We have not yet managed to show that the contemporary inaction on climate change will ultimately 


be much more damaging and expensive for our children and grandchildren. 
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Cabrera is a courageous theorist to show us that there are political imperatives that need to be faced. 
There is no point to behave as an ostrich. An additional effort is today needed to show that institutional 


reforms are not just intellectual exercises. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Andreas Bummel 


It was a pleasure to read Luis Cabrera’s piece on global government. 


There is nothing in it | would disagree with. Still, | would like to offer some reflections based on 


Cabrera’s essay. 


(1) Cabrera argues that the most compelling justification for a global government is that it could 
promote and protect the individual rights of all persons on the planet better than today’s state- 


based system. 


He describes the domestic bias, the fiduciary bias, and what he calls the “own-case” bias that are 


connected with the state-based system. 


While | think that this is a convincing case, it still isn’t the first point | would make in arguing for 


global government (which does not make this approach less valid, to avoid any misunderstanding). 


What | tend to emphasize is that the very survival of world civilization is at stake as the Westphalian 
state-based system is unable to provide for a system of collective security that allows for complete 


and comprehensive disarmament, in particular the total elimination of nuclear weapons. 


As Cabrera rightfully points out, this argument was one of the first and one of the strongest in favor 
of global government from 1945 on. | still believe that, even today, it remains the most compelling 
one, given the fact that complete nuclear disarmament still seems far in the future. There are still 
approximately 4,000 nuclear warheads on high readiness alert, enough to destroy world civilization. 
The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists set the so-called Doomsday Clock to 2 1/2 minutes to midnight 


earlier this year. This is the worst risk assessment since 1953. 
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It is true that 122 countries adopted a treaty on the prohibition of nuclear weapons on July 7 this year. 
This is a good step, but in practical terms it does not make much of a difference as long as the actual 


nuclear powers resist disarmament. 


The treaty also remains silent on the institutional architecture that would actually make this possible 
in terms of collective security or what entity would oversee implementation. It vaguely refers to “a 


competent international authority” that will need to be identified. 


Certainly, this is not the UN Security Council in today’s form, considering the veto power of the P5, and 


the UN has no independent enforcement capability. 


| often make a similar point based on the failed efforts so far to curb CO2 emissions, arguing that 
the state-based system is unable to provide for effective mechanisms to assure that Earth system 


boundaries are not breached. 


(2) On the other hand, | think that the normative approach mentioned by Cabrera is very strong. And it 
is strong because it is true: if we are to take the assumption seriously that all human beings are morally 
equal, then it is a normative necessity that every human being should have an equal weight in global 
decision-making. This leads us to the cosmopolitan vision of a democratic world parliament that is 


based on the principle of "one person, one vote." 


From this perspective, there is no way to justify that under the Westphalian principle of sovereignty 
(‘one state, one vote”), 10,000 inhabitants from Tuvalu have the same weight as 1.3 billion citizens from 
China. This argument remains valid whether there are nuclear weapons or other global challenges or 


not. 


(3) It is an undeniable fact that intergovernmental institutions and negotiations are having an increasing 


impact on everyday life. 


Traditionally, they may have been dealing primarily with questions of war and peace, but that was 
long ago. Yet, the intergovernmental sphere is aloof from public scrutiny and democratic institutions 
at the national level (if such exist at all). More often than not, parliaments (let alone members from 
the opposition) are not involved in negotiations. The same applies to international informal horizontal 


network governance arrangements between government departments. 
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Foreign affairs and intergovernmental bodies are still defended as being in the prerogative of the 
executive branch of government. In most cases, parliaments will ratify whatever treaty is put before 
them by their government. Even if all countries were ideal democracies, the intergovernmental sphere 
would remain undemocratic and its impact would continue to undermine national parliaments. 
Parliamentary oversight at best can take place vis-a-vis a national government but not vis-a-vis the 


bureaucracy of institutions such as the UN. 


After having advocated a UN Parliamentary Assembly for more than ten years and in view of recent 
populist tendencies in some countries, it has become clear to me that there is a connection between 
national and global democratization that is widely underappreciated. On the one hand, it will be 
impossible to achieve a democratic world parliament if some of the largest countries on this planet do 
not progress further on the path of national democratization, in particular China and Russia. On the 
other hand, national democracies, where they exist, will continue to be undermined by global forces if 
parliaments and the public remain shut out of global rule-making and decisions. A UN Parliamentary 
Assembly still is a good first step in my opinion. What we can stress more, however, when appropriate, 
is that this body may also be a tool to support national democratization, especially in countries in 


transition, as it would give opposition forces a voice at the UN and thus strengthen them. 


In my view, a world parliament and a system of global government (that is only acceptable in a 
democratic form) will only be possible if all major countries in the world have developed a minimum 
standard of democracy. According to Article 25 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, which has been ratified by 176 states, this means (among other things, of course) that “every 
citizen shall have the right and the opportunity ... to take part in the conduct of public affairs, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives [and] to vote and to be elected at genuine periodic elections 


which shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret ballot.” 


(4) If we look at it from a long-term perspective, this approach is indeed rooted in real trends. The 
diffusion of democracy around the world over the course of the past 100 years is probably one of the 
most remarkable developments. The number of democracies counted by Freedom House or Polity is 

at a historic high. What is worrying is that in terms of political and civil rights, there is a downward trend 
that may signify that the current wave of democratization has come to an end. Still, emancipative values 


are spreading across the world if we can believe assessments of the World Values Surveys, for example. 
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From this point of view, recent trends towards authoritarianism may be seen as a suppressive 
counterreaction. But support for democracy as a form of government remains incredibly high in all 


world regions. 


Generally, it seems like citizens are more progressive than their own governments. If we look at 
international polls from the last ten to fifteen years, the UN regularly enjoys higher confidence than 
national institutions. A majority of citizens in all countries with nuclear weapons support nuclear 
disarmament. In a recent survey in Australia, Brazil, China, Germany, India, South Africa, UK, and the 
United States, on average 75% agreed that they consider themselves global citizens after being told that 
“global citizenship is the rights, responsibilities and duties that come with being part of the world.” And 
in the same survey, on average 71% agreed that “a new supranational organization should be created to 


make enforceable global decisions to address global risks.” 


The question is, how can this be reconciled with recent trends like the election of Donald Trump or 
Brexit? However, it should not be forgotten that in both cases there was only a very narrow majority, if 
a majority at all. In the case of Brexit, it was 1.9%, and in the case of Trump, there was actually a majority 


for Hillary Clinton in absolute terms, namely 2.7 million votes. 


The task ahead is to mobilize and organize the progressive parts of the populations in a better way 
and to offer a clear vision of the road ahead, a key part of which is global democratization (and a world 


parliament). This is certainly what a global citizens movement needs to accomplish. 


(5) Finally, | would like to make a general remark on the principle of subsidiarity that is often invoked 

in debates on European integration and, in this case, global government. According to this principle, a 
central authority should perform only such tasks that cannot be performed at a more local level. It is 
mostly used to stress a need for decentralization and the primacy of local action. This is fine, but it is 
only one side of the coin. On the other, it means that if action at a more local level is unable to perform 
a task, this task needs to be moved up to a higher level until it can be managed. In terms of genuinely 
global challenges that nation-states cannot deal with, subsidiarity thus demands the creation of a 


central authority at the global level. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Joan Cocks 


Luis Cabrera suggests that four moral and practical failures of the sovereign state system have 
helped produce rising xenophobia, right-wing nationalism, and the popular appeal of authoritarian 


strongman rule across the globe today. 


The first failure is the unwillingness of sovereign states to reduce vast regional and class disparities 
in wealth that have exacerbating effects on one another. Regional disparities have pressed millions 
of people to migrate from more to less precarious regions of the world, while class disparities have 
incited economically precarious citizens in rich and stable countries to reject migrants from poor or 


war-torn ones. 


The second failure of sovereign states is their exclusive ascription of the right to have rights to their 
own citizens, in an age in which millions of people have become effectively stateless and millions 
more work in foreign countries without enjoying citizen rights there. The third failure is the refusal 
of sovereign states to put human interests above their own national interests in the face of climate 
change, nuclear proliferation, and the militarization of space. The fourth failure is the inability of 
sovereign states to protect vulnerable individuals from powerful transnational actors, especially 


multinational corporations. 


In light of these severe institutional inadequacies, Cabrera calls for a renewed struggle for 
democratic global institutions on the grounds that such institutions would automatically enhance 
the prospects for justice, human rights, world peace, and an ecologically sustainable future for all 


human beings. 


Cabrera’s critique of sovereign states, even sovereign states with democratic institutions, is right on 
target. However, | think he too easily assumes that a world government (even one with democratic 


institutions) would be ethically oriented instead of ushering in new kinds of tensions between 
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justice and injustice on a world scale. For a start, the same human beings who now profit from 
extracting the world’s oil and coal, or who are murdering one another on ethnic or religious or racial 
grounds across nation-state lines, or who belong to globe-trotting elites showing zero concern about 
the difficulties of ordinary people will still be around after political institutions are reconstituted at the 
global level. This is especially true if the economic and cultural landscape of global capitalism is left 


intact. 


Meanwhile, global institutions conceived essentially along the lines of sovereign state institutions 
ratcheted up a few notches (a world parliament, a world executive branch, a world civil service, etc.) 
are bound to bring with them classic political problems ratcheted up a few notches as well. If the voice 
of the individual person carries less weight in a country of 323 million than in a city-state of 2000, that 
voice will be positively swamped in a world citizen body of 7.5 billion. If bureaucrats and technocrats 
designing regulations for a single sovereign state have only the foggiest understanding of local 


variations and idiosyncrasies on the ground, imagine the remoteness of bureaucrats and technocrats 


designing regulations for the entire, highly heterogeneous world. Finally, while those persecuted by a 
sovereign state at least have the chance of fleeing to a less cruel country, those persecuted by a world 


state will have more places to hide but no place to go where they can live freely. 


| agree with Cabrera that progressives should fight tooth and nail against right-wing nationalism, 
authoritarianism, and xenophobia. | agree that the sovereign state model is severely flawed in all the 
ways he specifies. | agree that an increasingly integrated world requires new political institutions to deal 
with problems straddling the globe, as long as the subsidiarity principle applies that decisions in human 
affairs should be made at the lowest appropriate level. Still, Cabrera seers to assume that abstract 
ethics will decide what the appropriate level is, or even that the subsidiarity principle should prevail, 
instead of these questions becoming the occasion for new political strife. More generally, advocates of 
global government assume that cosmopolitanism always equals humanism, and that global institutions 
will be more ethical than their sovereign state analogues because they have universal reach. | see global 
institutions instead as, yes, demanded by the problems of an integrated world, but also as a new venue 
for conflicting passions, interests, and power struggles. Some of those passions, interests, and struggles 
will be all too familiar to us, while others are unimaginable from our still sovereign-state-centered 


vantage point. 
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Many readers might see my assessment of world government as overly pessimistic. | see it instead as 
realistic, unless the human race gets a collective personality transplant between now and then. But | 
don't see such realism as cause for despair. | see it as a kind of tip or alert that champions of social (and 
species) justice cannot expect to be able to relax or retire once global political institutions are put in 


place. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Lucie Edwards 


There are (at least) two approaches to global governance. The first, exemplified by Luis Cabrera’s, 
belongs to the Kantian “perpetual peace” School, advocating an evolution to cosmopolitan political 
and economic institutions, replacing the current model of sovereign states. It is based, as the author 
says, both on principles of justice and on effectiveness: Only such a system of world government 
could bring about peace and prosperity for all. Another key argument in favor of perpetual peace 
2.0 is the nature of the wicked problems facing the world today: climate change, maritime pollution, 
and biodiversity crash. These problems can only be addressed if all societies are harnessed to the 


task and can't be left just to nation-states. 


The second School of Global Governance takes a more anthropological (or butterfly collector) 
approach and seeks to identify, document, and explain the new institutions of governance, many of 
them well outside the ambit of the sovereign state, where governance is taking place. Many of the 
institutions that govern our lives from day to day are nongovernmental, private or public/private, 
and operate under club rules (coalitions of the willing) rather than universal rules. They include 

the institutions that set global accounting rules; set standards for most industrial and consumer 
products (the International Standards Organization); resolve conflicts in transnational transactions 
(the International Chamber of Commerce's arbitration service); and govern the Internet and the 
underwater cables that cinch the world together. Yet most people would be hard-pressed to name 
these organizations. Other key areas of rule-setting are enacted by transnational organizations, 
notably the European Union, which holds a mighty sway over most health, environment and safety 
issues, particularly in the developing world. And there are fields where subsidiary organizations hold 
sway—notably California, in issues of transportation and environmental protection, such as vehicle 
emission controls. In these cases, the governing institutions are mobilizing three kinds of power: 
economic power, the capacity to mobilize ideas, which speaks to legitimacy; and the capacity to 


convene other agencies to communicate their ideas, which speaks to leadership. 
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In addition to documenting new institutional types, students of global governance examine how ideas 
are diffused across national states, through transnational epistemic communities (climate scientists, 

for example, or gay rights advocates), advocacy agencies (Greenpeace, Amnesty International), or 
transnational media agencies like Russia Today, Al Jazeera, or Wikileaks. These may, or may not, take their 
direction from nation-states, but they exercise agency and enjoy considerable legitimacy at popular 


levels. 


While the nation-state remains a powerful, indeed perhaps the most powerful, actor in global 
governance, it is striking how much decision-making has slipped out of its control. The trend began 
with the rise of environmental problems, which could not be effectively addressed at state level alone, 
and has accelerated with the rise of the cyberworld. This has led a number of experts to question 
whether the state system is decaying, and in the process of being replaced by a new dominant 
power—perhaps a form of neo-medievalism where effective control is centered in powerful city- 
states which set the rules and diffuse the ideas to the rest of us. | should add there is a debate in global 
governance over whether the current system is too untidy and obscure and would be better replaced 
by big transnational regulatory agencies like the WTO governing all aspects of the global digital 
economy and environmental politics. But there are equally strong voices that argue that big agencies 
routinely fail; the current system, with all its redundancies and byzantine rules, provides many avenues 


to address and solve emerging problems. 


So personally, |am not convinced that our choices are either/or at this stage of global governance: the 
continued dominance of the nation-state vs. more formal world government. If current trends continue, 
we are likely to see ever more diffuse and informal governance arrangements which fail to meet the 
objective of effectiveness in securing justice, democracy, and transparency, but may meet the basic 


requirements of efficiency in addressing tangled global problems. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Arturo Escobar 


| appreciate Luis Cabrera’s effort at presenting us with a vision about the importance of designing 
effective global structures of governance to stem, at the very least, the rising tide of exclusions, 
expulsions, and devastation of both humans and nonhumans in our shared planet brought about 


by the current model of global, patriarchal capitalist modernity. 


| would like to make one basic point concerning the need to keep in tension two visions: the vision 
of global solutions or approaches, on the one hand, including global mechanisms of governance; 
and locally-generated visions, on the other. This tension, | suggest, is important even for how 
advocates of global visions and solutions conceptualize their proposals. Latin American theoretical- 
political debates by, and about, social movements, grassroots communities, and collectives facing 
extractivist pressures (like large-scale mining and agrofuels) and macro-development projects on 


their lives and territories show why. 


In Latin America today, locally generated visions and proposals for dealing with the ravages 
wrought on people and the planet by capitalist globalization emphasize three principles: (1) 

the recommunalization of social life (in an open-ended way), to counter the hyper-individualist 
tendency of globalization and to potentiate human action from the perspective of the radical 
interdependence of all that exists; (2) the relocalization of activities (economy, food, shelter, 
transportation, health, and so forth), to strengthen local, convivial ways of living; and (3) 
autonomous and collective modes of decision-making that promote the self-determination of 
communities and collectives at the local level, to counter the dependence on undemocratic 
states and institutions, and potentially networking with similar autonomous struggles—regionally, 
nationally, and internationally. These principles go in tandem with three overall theoretico-political 
criteria: (1) the decolonization and depatriarchalization of social life; (2) the Liberation of Mother 


Earth (an indigenous proposal); and (3) the flourishing of the pluriverse—or, as the Zapatistas put 
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it, a world where many worlds fit. Together, these principles and criteria can be seen as the 
fundamentals of strategies for the civilizational transitions seen as needed by many of these groups if 


we are to face effectively the contemporary crisis of climate, energy, food, poverty, and meaning. 


There is clear tension, then, between this vision generated by grassroots groups and social 
movements—a pluriversal imagination—and the universal visions of global governance. While the 
former aim at going beyond development, growth, and globalization as we know it, the latter, it 
seems to me, remain within existing modern paradigms of social action. (One can perhaps say that 
they remain within the Conventional Worlds worldview driven by Market Forces and Policy Reform, 
even 

if aiming toward the Great Transition, to rely on the categories proposed by the 2002 Great Transition 
inaugural paper). Yet, as Boaventura de Sousa Santos is fond of saying, we are facing modern 
problems for which there are no longer modern solutions. By incorporating some of the insights 
stemming from below, those advocating for global governance might infuse their frameworks with a 


more radical, and promising, political edge. 


| am aware that my commentary—as | mentioned, in line with current Latin American autonomy- 
oriented political debates—strays somewhat from current international political debate. | offer it 
here, with great respect for Luis Cabrera’s paper, as a potential source of ideas, as | believe the critical 
Latin American views | have presented contain a particularly powerful message of relevance to the 


world at large. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Richard Falk 


Luis Cabrera has become the most articulate, informed, dedicated, and influential advocate of 
world government of our time. This latest essay grounds the case for world government not in the 
usual arguments associated with such global collective goods as the prevention of nuclear war, 
the management of anthropogenic global warming, and the regulation of transnational flows of 
people, products, and capital. While sympathetically attuned to such grounds for global political 
integration, Cabrera anchors his support for world government on the practical requirement 

of achieving a universal human rights regime that effectively protects everyone, especially the 
weakest and most vulnerable among us. Such an outlook is an attractive fusion of cosmopolitan 
ideals with an insistence that humane governance is a matter of ensuring that individuals 
throughout the world, regardless of race, religion, or ethnicity, have entitlements to a decent life. In 


effect, global humanism is set forth as the normative infrastructure of world government. 


Such a position is more original than it might appear from a quick reading of Cabrera’s essay. He 
places emphasis on the normative requirements of humane governance rather than advancing 

the more familiar arguments for world government. The most common of these takes the form of 
an urgent plea to protect humanity from disastrous calamity, an essentially negative argument of 
necessity although usually accompanied by expectations of an enhanced world order that is both 
more peaceful and more equitable. Cabrera also avoids, at least by and large, the tendency of world 
government proponents to globalize their own national political system as suitable for the world 
without realizing that those otherwise situated on the planet perceive such a political future as 
provincial or, worse, an exercise in what might be called “normative hubris” hiding a secret agenda 


to establish a global imperium that belies the idealistic, even utopian, bill of sale. 


Despite my admiration and praise for Cabrera, | have some differences that seem worth clarifying. | 


would start by questioning his reliance on the image of a “separate but equal” world order system, 
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suggesting that such a view of state-centrism is multiply misleading. To begin with, states are not 
separate despite their distinct borders. There is considerable overlap that arises from the nonspatial 
cyber realities and capabilities of the digital age, as well as the hierarchical interactions arising from 
economic interdependence and geopolitical ambition. The UN membership rules give plausibility to 
the “separate but equal” signifier, but only at first glance. A closer look at the UN suggests “separate 
but unequal” is a more accurate portrayal. All we need do is observe that the Security Council, where 
five states are given the status of permanent members with an unrestricted right of veto, is the only 
organ of the UN with the power to render decisions, as distinct from making recommendations. And 
then there are all the soft power attributes associated with differential funding, backroom influence, 
and the attributes of global leadership that make the UN more of a geopolitical battleground than the 


fulfillment of a separate but equal world order. 


Cabrera relies on an essentially abstract framework that posits an image of normative aspiration 

based on the universal fulfillment of human rights, and then insists that only a world government can 
credibly achieve such a goal. Since it is needed, it is possible. It is not that Cabrera ignores the “how" 
question. He reminds us of the obstacles, and advises patience and incremental progress until the 
moment of the new dawn. In the background of such expectations is confidence in the positive moral 
trajectory of human experience (a conviction shared with Kant and Martin Luther King, Jr, among 
others), but without any attempt to persuade us that this hopeful outlook is justified by the contours of 
human experience. | am more inclined to see such “progress” in the domain of science, and especially 
technology, but even here causing at least as many problems as are solved. Surely, splitting the atom 
was a momentous scientific breakthrough, but when soon successfully weaponized, it became a curse 
for all of humanity. This could also become the case for artificial intelligence, informatics, and robotics, 


as well. 


| perceive the present historical conjuncture somewhat differently. | believe that the human species is 
experiencing its first biopolitical moment, a time when it has the capacity to meet the challenges to 
its survival, yet seemingly lacks a sufficiently robust will to do what is necessary to survive collectively 
over time as a species. In this regard, climate change is the primary current exhibit supporting this 
assessment. The nature of the threat has been confirmed by a reliable scientific consensus. This 
knowledge has been enough to lead governments to act impressively, in the form of the 2015 Paris 


Climate Change Agreement, but still fall significantly short of what scientists overwhelmingly agree in 
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minimally prudent to avoid risks of catastrophic harm to acceptable levels. This disappointment has 
been compounded by the decision of the US Government, the tarnished but still global leader, to 


withdraw this year from the Paris arrangements, generating a new cycle of disillusionment in its wake. 


What | find most missing in Cabrera’s otherwise nuanced analysis is an adequate recognition of two 
sources of radical incompatibility with his envisioned and advocated future: first, the logic of capitalism 
that drives economic development in directions that are measured by economic growth and profits, 
with scant attention to ensuring humane market effects; and secondly, the ideological consensus 
among governing elites that “political realism,” as measured by the maximization of hard power 
opportunities and national interests, and not values associated with achieving human rights, should 
have the upper hand in policymaking circles. Without transforming both the economic and ideological 
premises of state-centrism, there is little chance of moving toward the world that Cabrera affirms as 


desirable and attainable, and even foreordained. 


When discussing the efforts to give the “responsibility to protect,” or R2P, norm a potential role in 
promoting human rights, Cabrera does not acknowledge with specificity the obstacles posed by 
geopolitical manipulation as occurred in justifying the call for action in 2011 to protect the people 

of Libya from an expected onslaught from their dictatorial leader, Muammar Qaddafi. It was this 
manipulation that partly explains why Russia and China opposed any R2P undertaking for Syria despite 


the moral urgency of stopping the carnage. 


Similarly, when discussing global migration, although Cabrera mounts sympathy for migrants with 
regard to their plight, even creatively calling their violations of immigration laws a form of “global 
civil disobedience,” he doesn't acknowledge the other end of the process. The more affluent or free 
societies associate their achievements, including in relation to human rights, with a coherent social 
order that is polarized by the influx of migrants beyond a certain threshold, especially in contexts of 
security challenges that can scapegoat migrants, and even legal immigrants, as responsible for rising 
levels of insecurity. In this regard, although Cabrera acknowledges the global populist rise of recent 
years as producing a political atmosphere incompatible with what he advocates, and eventually 
expects, there is no consideration of the obvious linkages between this adverse global trend and 


migration pressures on social cohesion or terrorist fears. 
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| would be more persuaded by Cabrera’s vision of the future if he dealt with the existential challenges 
posed by deeply entrenched adverse beliefs, values, and structures that make his desired future seem 
in the end to be more dream than prospect. Yet maybe Cabrera is right to posit a hopeful vision of the 
future without its pull on the moral imagination losing all credibility by being dragged through the 


swamps of political reality. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Sylvia Karlsson-Vinkhuyzen 


There are good reasons why many remain skeptical about the idea of a world government that 
can take binding decisions, with a world parliament and a world court, as we are struggling with 
many failures of our national and local governments, and we can only imagine the problems being 
up-scaled. | am still convinced there will come a time when it becomes acceptable either out of 
good foresight for our fellow global citizens or out of necessity. Thus, even if it is difficult, we need 
to engage our own and others minds to explore possible design options long before this time has 


come. 


| will focus my comments on three themes which all concern more the path to take here and now 
in the direction of Cabrera’s vision of global governance: “otherness” and community building, 
education, and finally accountability. Before | am finished, | hope to show how connected these 


themes are. 


| agree with many of the ideas in Cabrera’s essay, and found some complementary comments 
particularly valuable such as the focus on building communities and the motivational values for 
the enterprise. | also agree with the need to change the fundamental economic model. Still, | find 
the analysis of the recent moves against integration limited when reacting only to the negative 
consequences of globalization. | see the more fundamental issues of nationalism and xenophobia 
as being important root causes. This can also be phrased as a widespread fear of “the other.” This is 
a difficult aspect to address—consider the long active struggles against racism in a country like the 
US. However, it lies at the very heart of community building, at whatever scale, whether it concerns 
how we welcome new neighbors from foreign countries, or how we consider the consequences of 


our own actions and those of our own cities or countries on citizens of other countries. 


In this light, the focus on learning about universal consciousness or basic human rights, values, 


and responsibilities is so central. And if learning stands at the center, then someone also has to be 
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engaged in teaching. This can be parents, school teachers, university professors, or anyone engaged 
with formal or non-formal educational processes from childhood to old age. There are wonderful 
initiatives in this direction around the world, by international organizations like UNESCO, or civil 
society organizations like the Earth Charter, faith-based organizations, etc. | do feel, however, that 
these initiatives tend to be isolated from the “big” discussions about global problems. Whenever | find 
myself in an academic meeting about global environmental problems, whether it is writing a global 
assessment or exploring global scenarios, the topic of education is largely absent. Why? Because the 
educators and other experts who know how we learn to develop empathy and even love for larger 


spheres than our own are usually not part of these meetings. 


My last theme is about seeing the current status of global governance as half full rather than half 
empty and making use of this. The international community of states has become exceedingly good 

at adopting goals for what should be achieved in the future—in ten years, twenty-five years, thirty-five 
years, or longer. These goals are packaged in hard law treaties like the less than 2 degree target in the 
Paris Agreement, or in soft law documents like the Sustainable Development Goals in Agenda 2030. The 
goals are adopted as collective goals for the community of states, and they come with the expectation 
that countries will themselves identify their own contribution to achieving the global goals. The 
achievement of the global goals entirely depends on each country’s level of ambition. In addition, there 
are numerous international treaties on topics that concern the well-being of people and the planet. 

In a historical context with a quite young international community, this emerging unity of thought 

in world undertakings is a remarkable achievement. Yet we know that there is a rather poor track 

record of achieving such global goals or complying with the treaties. And when we talk about a future 
international court, we should consider that we have one in place already but only sixty-two states have 
accepted its full jurisdiction for cases they are involved in. Thus, we have sufficient legally binding (and 
for soft law morally binding) obligations for states to make the world a much better place—if they were 


adhered to. 


My suggestion is thus to focus on strengthening the rule of international law. How? Through a variety 
of actors in multiple arenas holding states to account for the promises they have made (since they 
are reluctant to do so themselves within the international treaties). This can be, for example, through 
national institutions like parliaments, audit institutions, and courts and through (trans-)national civil 


society. If more and more people and organizations pay attention to states’ promises and engage in 
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a continuous process of pressuring and helping governments to scale up their implementation, we 


would come a few steps further: 


So how is this linked to education of a universal consciousness and community building? On the one 
hand, we need many to care enough to engage in holding states to account. On the other hand, states 
have also obligated themselves to work on education. For example, in the UN Framework Convention 
on Climate Change that entered into force 1994, Article 6 reads that parties “shall Promote and facilitate... 
The development and implementation of educational and public awareness programs on climate 
change and its effects.” Now, if all parties had taken this obligation seriously, the Paris Agreement would 
have a much more solid foundation, as the publics in all those countries that need to identify their own 
ambition levels would have been much better informed about what is at stake. Twenty-five years is a 


new generation entering the public discourse. 


In sum, there are many ways to strengthen the good elements of global governance that we have now. 
Over time, this can contribute to a culture that willingly accepts "real" binding international law that is 
enforceable, in the same way that we accept binding national laws for the protection of the social good 


in our communities. 


Endnotes 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


George Liodakis 


Undoubtedly, there are many good reasons indicating the need for global coordination or global 


governance (climate change, ecological sustainability, international conflicts and wars, etc,). 


However, most dominant approaches, as well as Luis Cabrera’s, reveal a number of impasses 

which are mainly due to the fact that these approaches focus on a somewhat superficial political 
(superstructural) level, while abstracting from the dominant (capitalist) mode of production. It is 
not surprising, as a deeply entrenched indoctrination in the Western world and beyond it prevents 
a consideration of the significance of the mode of production and social organization. Capitalism 

is simply considered an eternal condition. Thus, such an approach is trapped into a continuous 
tug-of-war between a fragmented and divisive multiplicity (a plethora) of nation-states and a world 
government, with greatly obscure issues concerning how we could move from the former to the 
latter condition. A great number and variety of political reforms have been attempted in the past 

in this direction, but with limited effects, and there is no doubt that even greater efforts towards a 
political and institutional reorganization in the future, involving perhaps even revolutionary shifts of 
power, may be equally frustrated. All these attempts may, at best, mitigate or postpone some of the 
pressing global problems, without offering any essential solution. This is, in a way, like examining 


the branches and leaves of a tree without considering the trunk and the roots. 


But the significance of the capitalist mode of production can hardly be exaggerated as it has 
important implications both for the continued exacerbation of the problems that we are called 
upon to face (planetary ecological degradation, international conflicts, competition, wars, etc.) and 
for obstructing or retarding international cooperation and the process towards global governance. 
The concern about national competitiveness, which functions as a drawback and retarding factor 
against such a process, reveals one of these necessary implications of capitalism. What is required 


today is not just a radical (even revolutionary) political reorganization, but rather a deep-going 
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social revolution transforming the very basis of social production and reproduction. This communist- 
oriented transformation, of course, will not be an easy task but rather a difficult and protracted historical 
process. The unevenness of capitalist development and the ecological and cultural diversity will pose 
serious problems for such a process of a global transformation, apart from issues regarding social 
agency, strategy, and tactics. This (real) communism, however, will have nothing to do with a soviet- 


type regime that passed as communism during the twentieth century. 


To avoid a mechanistic (base-superstructure) mode of thinking, it needs to be stressed that a 
transformation of the productive basis of society, from below, may not be sufficient insofar as national 
and transnational state institutions may pose important barriers to such a process, but may also, under 
certain conditions, partly facilitate this process of social transformation and political reorganization on a 


global scale. 


The principle of subsidiarity will be crucial for such a process, to avoid overconcentration and allow 
for cultural and ecological diversity across counties and different regions. But the essential part of this 
process, of course, remains to be done or undertaken by the active social forces involved, both today 


and in the future. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Joseph E. Schwartzberg 


Luis Cabrera points out, briefly and convincingly, a suite of reasons why the present Westphalian 
system of sovereign states is no longer suitable—if it ever was—to deal adequately with the many 
threats to the well-being of our planet. As a corollary to this observation, he posits the necessity for 


some sort of democratic global government. | concur with these judgments. 


It is one thing, however, to establish the need for global government (hereafter GG) and another to 
demonstrate that such a vast enterprise is actually possible and to specify the essential attributes of 
such a government and the means by which it might be brought about. | hope that we will address 
these matters in some detail in the months ahead. In what follows, | will touch upon a few relevant 


issues. 
Urgency and Its Implications 


Conspicuously lacking in Professor Cabrera’s paper is a sense of urgency in respect to dealing 
with the multiple threats—some of them existential—to the planet: environmental catastrophes, 
pandemics, nuclear war, widespread violence during socioeconomic meltdowns, and others. 
Individually and collectively, these threats have the potential to put an end to civilized human 
society, even to the point of omnicide. While we cannot specify the probability of major disaster 
occurring in a given year and presume that it will generally be low, prudence demands that we 


recognize that low probability events do ultimately occur. We should prepare accordingly. 


Thus, we must think simultaneously of blending feasible short-term and long-term global strategies. 
In the long term, | am persuaded of the desirability of a democratic, federal, multi-tiered—national, 
regional and global—governmernt. But plans for such a government will be worthless if we do not 


maximize the likelinood of our survival as we approach that goal. Consequently, after more than 
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half a century of promoting the long-term goal, | have redirected most of my remaining energy to the 


creation of a workable world:' 


A workable world, as | see it, would still have most of the problems that exist in the world today, but 

it would have institutional legal mechanisms capable either of solving or mitigating those problems 
within the framework of a revivified, substantially transformed—not merely reformed —and greatly 
strengthened UN system. But why should we focus on the UN, given its numerous and serious 
shortcomings? The answer is (a) it is already there, (6) it already has most of the rudiments for world 
government, and (c) with bold leadership from civil society and a few enlightened nations, it can 
(despite assertions to the contrary), be reformed. There is no other comparable platform in existence, or 
even on the horizon, on which to build, and we dare not lose precious time starting from scratch with 


an entirely different and untested model. 
A Parliamentary Assembly 


One key organizational component of a GG, strongly endorsed by Cabrera, is a United Nations 
Parliamentary Assembly (UNPA). My own preferred term for such a body, however, would be a World 
Parliamentary Assembly (WPA), which better conveys the impression that it was primarily intended to 


represent people, rather than the individual nations in which they happen to reside. 


Several respondents wondered whether it would be possible to establish a WPA including non- 
democratic (even totalitarian) states along with the world’s democratic polities. The constitutional 
evolution of the USA and many other democracies should assuage such doubts. On the birth of the 
USA, all thirteen of its constituent states had very limited rights to the franchise, compared to what 
they are at present. Voting was generally limited to free, white, propertied, tax-paying males over the 
age of 21. In most states, women were not granted the franchise until 1919. Nevertheless, the individual 
states, while often far from democratic at the state level, somehow managed to function within the 
overarching, essentially democratic federal framework at the national level. At the global level, the 
division of nations into democracies and non-democracies presents a false dichotomy. No nation 

is entirely democratic, and none entirely autocratic. Polities exist, rather, along a democratic, non- 
democratic continuum. Moreover, they can shift their positions on that continuum with remarkable 
speed, whether by election, coup d’état, or the implementation of special conditions of their own 


constitutions. In India, for example, Indira Gandhi imposed dictatorial “emergency rule” in 1975 and 
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restored democracy in 1978, but this had little effect on its functioning within the UN and other global 
governance bodies. National and sub-national governments are capable of functioning by different sets 
of rules and norms at different levels. They could do so also within the context of a global—and ideally 


federal—system. 


Habits of democracy can and will be learned in the crucible of experience that a WPA can provide. 
Accordingly, rather than worrying about authoritarianism as a deterrent to parliamentary democracy, it 
would be more rewarding to think of a WPA as an incubator for democracy. Additionally, giving people 
a voice in decision-making in a WPA—in tandem with a reformed General Assembly, representing 
nations—will enhance the legitimacy of the decisions made. It will, in time (ten years?), also provide 

a needed ingredient for making certain decisions legally binding and enforceable. Initially, however, 
the WPA would function only in an advisory capacity. Not until it had accumulated a certain body of 
experience would it function in a truly legislative mode. In conformity with the principle of subsidiarity, 
the range of topics on which the WPA and the GA would be authorized to make binding decisions 
would be relatively narrow and limited to topics of indisputably global importance. But, as the 
competence of those two legislative chambers broadened, the range of topics within their legislative 


purview would be commensurately broadened. 
Weighted Voting 


In reading Cabrera’s essay, | was struck by the paucity of empirical evidence. But magnitudes do matter, 
especially in the important domain of decision-making, a subject that ought to lie at the very heart of 


efforts at restructuring the UN system. Who should hold power and how much? 


Almost all decision-making agencies within the UN system are open to membership by any UN 
member nation, and they make decisions on a “one nation, one vote” system. But, given the immense 
disparities among UN member states in respect to population, economic capacity, military capability, 
and other dimensions of national power, the legal fiction of sovereign equality leads to some serious 
problems that fly in the face of common sense and diminish the legitimacy of many resolutions. 
Consider the following. In terms of population, the range extends from 1.377 billion for China (2016 
data) to 9,475 for Nauru, a ratio of more than 145,000 to 1. Yet Nauru's vote in the GA is equal to that of 


China. Or take the disparity in GNI between the USA's $170 trillion (2015 data) and Tuvalu’s $66 million, a 
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ratio of nearly 260,000 to 1. Finally—not that it greatly matters—the ratio of Russia's 17.1 million square 


km, to Monaco’s 2 square km, is roughly 8.6 million to 1. 


In every significant measure of power, the balance of membership and votes within the UN is very 
heavily skewed toward minor nations. In fact, the 64 least populous nations—just over one third the 
total membership and enough to block action on a substantive resolution in the GA—account for only 
1% of the word's total population. The 128 least populous, collectively accounting for two thirds of the 
membership (and theoretically enough votes to pass a substantive resolution), account for only 8% of 
the world’s people. No wonder that the GA has not been given the right to pass binding legislation. No 
wonder that its resolutions are routinely ignored by nations who deem them not to be in their interest. 


No wonder that the GA is widely regarded as a political sideshow and an illegitimate “talk shop.” 


The solution to the one nation, one vote problem would be to implement appropriately designed 
systems of realistically weighted voting wherein each nation’s vote is determined by a simple 
mathematical formula based on two or more relevant terms. In general, the formulae would seek to 
strike a rough balance between the total voting power of relatively small stakeholders (nations affected 
by the outcomes of agency decisions) and relatively large and/or rich shareholders (nations bearing 
most of the financial burden of a particular agency). In the case of the GA, for example, a nation’s 
weighted vote, expressed as a percentage of the total vote, would be the average of three terms: P, 

its population as a percentage of the UN's total; C, its contribution to the assessed UN budget (for the 
previous five years and paid on time) as a percentage of the UN total; and M, its percentage of the total 
membership (presently 1/193 or 0.512% for all members). | have calculated (and mapped) the weights 
for all of the world’s nations as of 2010 (then 192) and derived weights ranging from 9.936% for the USA. 
to 0.174% for several microstates in the western Pacific, a ratio of 57 to 1, instead of the present one-to- 


one parity.” 


As in one or both houses of many other parliamentary bodies, including the US House of 
Representatives, representation in the GA would be periodically recalibrated based on changes in 
population and other factors, if any (e.g., GNI), deemed to be important. Rankings among nations would 
change accordingly. Thus, were my GA proposal in place in 2015, China’s rapid economic growth would 
have propelled that nation into first place. Its weight then came to 11.27% (up from 9.64% in 2010), 


outranking the US, which declined to 9.36%. 
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In my cited work, | have suggested some twenty-two weighted voting equations for existing and 
proposed UN agencies. The terms in these formulae, as well as coefficients indicating their relative 
importance, vary according to the agencies’ functions. For the FAO, for example, the terms are 
population (with a coefficient of 3), size of agricultural labor force (coefficient of 2), value of 
agricultural production (coefficient of 2), and FAO membership (coefficient of 1).? These are, of course, 
nothing more than the recommendations of a single observer. As in any other political decision, the 


formula eventually adopted would be the outcome of hard political bargaining by the concerned 


nations. Hopefully most changes would increase the importance (coefficient) of the population term 


of the weighting equations, thereby moving toward an increasingly democratic system. 


In addition to the periodic revision of voting weights, the formulae within each agency with a weighted 
vote would itself be subject to periodic review. If, in the collective wisdom of the concerned parties, a 
change were to be in order, it could be so mandated. But to prevent dysfunctional power struggles, 
changes should not be too easily adopted. Supermajorities, say of two-thirds or more of the total votes, 


might be required. 
Engaging Civil Society 


Commentators on Cabrera’s essay have expressed doubt that most popularly elected members 

of a UNPA/WPA would possess the needed knowledge base to cast informed votes on the many 

and diverse matters coming before them. This problem, of course, is true of any parliamentary 
assembly, but it would be especially severe in regard to a parliamentary body at the global level. In 

our increasingly technologically driven and exceedingly interdependent world order, the lack of an 
adequate knowledge base would also be a serious issue for the civil service of the UN Secretariat and 
other UN agencies. Happily, however, the expansion of technology has been accompanied by a parallel 
burgeoning of civil society organizations (CSOs) to study every conceivable facet of our evolving world 
and offer well-informed recommendations as to how to deal with matters within their respective 


purviews. The world has created a vast reservoir of expertise and experience. 


But the explosion in the number of CSOs, now more than ten million, presents a new problem, that 
of entropy. It is not possible for any UN agency to consider more than a small fraction of the many 
thousands of pages of CSO reports that come their way. The best most can do is to read the executive 


summaries of the reports of large, relatively well financed organizations such as OXFAM, Human Rights 
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Watch, Médecins Sans Frontiéres, etc., almost wholly headquartered in and financed from the global 


North. 


The voices of the Global South, however, must also be made meaningful. So, too, should those of the 
less affluent CSOs of the Global North. Toward that end, | have devised a self-financing, multi-tiered 
system wherein CSOs willing to pay a modest membership fee and abide by a set of reasonable rules 
(e.g., the filing of annual activity reports) would group themselves under one or more of five “Civil 
Society Coordinating Councils” (CSCCs), one each for human rights, development, the environment, 
peace and security, and democratic governance. Each participating CSO would have a voting weight 
(based on several relevant factors) and each would participate in one or more interest coalitions. 
Coalitions under the Human Rights CSCC, for example, would undoubtedly include those for women’s 
rights, rights of indigenous peoples, labor rights, etc. Annual coalition meetings would integrate and 
prioritize the agendas of their constituent member CSOs and pass on their reports to the CSCC, which 
would further integrate and prioritize the agendas of the coalitions and pass them further to the 
relevant UN organ, in this case the Human Rights Council. The reports would be advisory, but should 


carry weight by virtue of their democratic origin. 


Finance 


The world’s niggardliness in regard to financing the UN, since its very inception, has been nothing 
short of scandalous. No nation is more culpable in this regard than the USA, which frequently proclaims 
its own “generosity” as the largest contributor to the UN system, despite insisting on keeping it ona 
starvation diet, thereby insuring that the UN cannot present a political challenge to America’s own 
global hegemony. This duplicity must and can be exposed. Doing so would enable a change from 

the present complicated and highly politicized system to one that is manifestly fairer and more easily 


understood. 


Presently, the total annual assessed and voluntary contributions of the entire UN system comes to 
roughly $45 billion, not quite $5.00 (the price of a good hamburger) for each of the earth's inhabitants. 
For that trivial sum, the UN is expected to preserve the world’s peace and take on an inordinately large 


set of additional functions and is roundly berated, even vilified, when it falls short of expectations. 
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Now, suppose that in place of the present system, all member nations, no matter how rich or poor, 
were assessed at the rate of 0.1% of their GNI (a small fraction of what most nations spend on defense). 
Then, given the world’s total GNI of $76.9 trillion (as of 2015), the assessed budget for the UN system 
would come to not quite $77 billion, nearly double the present total of assessments and voluntary 
contributions combined. Voluntary contributions might then fall off from some quarters, but more likely 


they would increase overall as the UN system demonstrated its capacity to deliver public goods. 


the outset, the UN would lack the staff and capacity to utilize all of the sudden windfall generated by 
the proposed new system and would do well to put aside the unspent balance in an escrow account 


for the support of future peacekeeping operations. 


But, as staff and capacity increased, the rate of assessment might gradually and painlessly increase from 
0.1% of GNI to 0.2% and then, by degrees, even to 1.0%, eventually approaching $1 trillion, more than 


enough to pay for implementation of all of the recommendations put forward in this essay. 


Reverting to the question of weighted voting, one should here recall that the contributions term 
included in most, if not all, weighted voting equations is based on payments actually paid on time, not 
on the amounts assessed. Thus, if the United States, or any other nation, withheld its payments as a 
means of blackmailing the UN to do its bidding, it would automatically pay a price in reduced voting 
weight. Further, the US could no longer claim, as President Trump so often does, that it is being unfairly 
exploited by the world community in that it would be assessed at the same low rate as the world’s 


poorest nations. 


Conclusion 


World government is not only necessary, but achievable. It will come when we muster the requisite will 
and imagination to make it a reality. Until then, we can and should strive to create a workable world. 
The rest will follow. To quote Seneca, “It is not because it is difficult that we are afraid to act; it is because we 


are afraid to act that it is difficult.” 


Endnotes 


1, How such a world might best be governed is spelled out in considerable detail in my book, Transforming the 
United Nations System: Designs for a Workable World (Tokyo: United Nations University Press, 2013). 
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2. Ibid., 22-25 and Appendix 1, 338-345. 


3. Ibid., 158-161. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Allen White 


Luis Cabrera’s call for a strong institutional cosmopolitanism to foster a rights-based world 
government comes at a moment of increasing world disorder. The capacity to manage, much less 
prevent, transnational crises is on the wane. Do existing networks of nation-states combined with a 
multitude of non-governmental and quasi-governmental arrangements offer a promising basis for 


reversing the drift toward an unruly planet? 


This question loomed large during the recent annual UN General Assembly and the countless 

side events that surrounded it. Despair, hope, and urgency were palpable. Heads of state and 
thousands of delegates from UN affiliates, civil society, business, and other groups convened amidst 
growing instability on multiple fronts: climate disruption; threat of nuclear conflict; millions of 
involuntary immigrants uprooted by civil conflict; human trafficking seemingly immune to rigorous 
documentation, much less prevention; and the failure to care for an estimated one quarter of the 


world’s children suffering from malnutrition. 


Notwithstanding the thematic, siloed agenda of the UN events, these concurrent crises are not 
discrete phenomena. Instead, they are fueled by a mix of internal strife, ecological degradation, 
wealth inequities, and the actions of self-serving sovereign states with little accountability to the 
global body politic. The inability of existing institutional arrangements to address such systemic 


issues was in full view. 


The UN alone, of course, cannot be blamed for this current state of affairs. While the UN's historic 
mandate is sweeping and its aspirations bold, its legal authority and financial resources fall woefully 
short of supporting an enforceable body of law and regulation. Critics point to an undemocratic, 
bureaucratized institution that has failed to achieve its grand aspirations in terms of peacekeeping, 


human rights protection, and shared prosperity, along with, since the 1970s, stewardship of the 
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global ecological commons. But focusing on the flaws of the UN invites the larger question: Would the 


world be better off or worse off without it? 


Cabrera’s multi-tiered, incrementalist approach toward global government may be the only plausible 
path forward. But its prospects are inextricably linked to the emergence of a global consciousness 
embraced by citizens worldwide and manifested in the collective action such as the Indian Dalits have 
pursued. Imagine if this group allied with Africa Rising, Buen Vivir in the Andean nations, and other 
kindred entities to create a movement of movements. A transnational formation of this type would 
bolster the prospects of a broad range of global initiatives, both governmental and non-governmental, 


hard law and soft law. 


By creating a more expansive operating space for both the timid and the transformative, a 
supranational grassroots movement would challenge the status quo by provoking sorely needed 
discourse focused on systemic change. Absent such debate, a gradualist strategy on its own is unlikely 


to reverse the current drift toward breakdown that threatens the planetary future. 
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GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Author’s Response 


GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE 


TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


Response to Comments 


It is a rare privilege to be involved in a dialogue like this, not least for the insights to be gained from 
such accomplished theorists and practitioners. It is even more of a privilege be in the position of 
responding to their very thoughtful engagement with my own claims for institutional alternatives 
beyond the nation-state. In this response essay, | will first clarify the fundamentally instrumental 
nature of my claims and show how that should help answer some concerns raised about 
possibilities for regional and global democracy. | will then discuss concerns about whether my 
argument takes sufficient account of global diversity and more local belongings and governance, 
and also whether less formalized alternative models of global coordination would be preferable. 

| close with thoughts on possible global citizen actions which are implied by many of the 


contributions to the dialogue. 
The Instrumental Nature of the Core Argument 


The argument | presented for deep global political integration and global democratic practices 

is primarily instrumental. It sees democratic political institutions as potentially important tools 

for promoting individual rights protections. There are two main reasons for the focus on political 
institutions, including the institutions of some world government, as potential guarantors of rights. 
These were only implied in the article, but some of the responses lead me to believe that they 
should be made more explicit. The first reason is that political institutions are tasked with providing 
complete coverage for all in their jurisdiction. In this they are unlike private contractors, or the 
non-governmental and global governance organizations many respondents highlighted, which 
may be more selective. The second is that political institutions are uniquely tasked with ensuring 
full compliance from all persons with duties, including those related to adequately protecting the 
specified rights of all in their jurisdiction. The deepening or development of regional and ultimately 


global institutions is advocated as a potentially important means of promoting protections of key 
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social, political, civil, and economic rights for more persons, in a global system whose current structure 


tends toward a gross underfulfill ment of such rights. 


Participatory rights, along with rights to expression, assembly, ombuds, and judicial challenge familiar 
from current constitutional democracies, are also instrumentally valued. They provide mechanisms of 
accountability and important incentives for power holders to better consider the interests and rights of 
constituents, and to help ensure that political institutions actually do work to promote and protect their 
rights. Thus, the model is not one where, to use one commenter’s words, “a global state would reach 
down from its high perch to protect each human's rights.” Rather, it is one where individuals would 
have some robust means of publicizing and pressing rights claims in relation to co-citizens and political 
leaders at all levels. In that sense, it is in accord with Joan Cocks's view that broader institutions would 
not automatically practice ethical or human-centered governance. Political struggle would remain the 
norm, but—if broader and deeper political integration proved feasible—it would be a broader struggle 
which could increase the leverage of those whose interests are routinely neglected in the current 


global system. 


Such an instrumental approach should be compatible with the highly sophisticated, state-weighted 
voting formula that Joseph Schwartzberg has developed for his World Parliamentary Assembly 
proposal and discusses in his response.' My presumption is that a genuinely defensible ideal or 
end-state system would feature something much closer to one person, one vote. But near-term 
compromises which reflect some of the current balances of power and wealth among states might 

be instrumentally justifiable, if they significantly increased possibilities for oversight, accountability, and 
much broader input moving forward. In relation to the related concern about diluted representation in 
very large global constituencies, | would reinforce with Andreas Bummel the importance of subsidiarity: 
some more local issues are appropriately addressed through local governance, but truly global issues 
require global coordination and decision making. And, as in very large states—India, for example, has 
some 815 million eligible voters—individuals do not typically expect to exert direct policy influence 
on such large-scale issues, but they can join with others in efforts to influence decisions. This by no 
means guarantees effective or fair influence, but a model which would aim at ultimately giving all 
some concrete standing as global citizens should be more promising than the current one of highly 


exclusionary global negotiation conducted with little publicity and few channels of contestation. 
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Neo-imperialism, the Local, and Cosmopolitan Humility 


Richard Falk has for more than fifty years provided inspiration and careful arguments for more “humane 
global governance.” In his response, he raises significant challenges concerning the diversity of beliefs 


in the face of claims for universal human rights: 


| would be more persuaded by Cabrera’s vision of the future if he dealt with the existential 
challenges posed by deeply entrenched adverse beliefs, values, and structures that make his 
desired future seem in the end to be more dream than prospect. Yet maybe Cabrera is right to 
posit a hopeful vision of the future without its pull on the moral imagination losing all credibility 
by being dragged through the swamps of political reality. 


For Falk, failing to engage with the politics of global diversity and disagreement risks making an 
account of institutional transformation irrelevant. | strongly agree. In fact, | see it as imperative to spend 
as much time as possible directly investigating the salient contexts. When, as Falk observes, | speak 

of unauthorized migrants as enacting a form of “global civil disobedience,” it is because migrants 
themselves made me aware of this possibility. For a book on global citizenship and national belonging, | 
spent some five years interviewing more than 260 unauthorized migrants, border agents, civilian border 
patrollers, and migrant rights activists in Mexico, the United States, and Europe.* | wanted to understand 
as deeply as possible the conflicting moral claims and viewpoints in play—including the deeply 
entrenched nationalist beliefs of those US citizens who belted on pistols and spent their vacation time 


scouting for unauthorized migrants at the Arizona-Sonora border. 


Unauthorized migrants, | concluded, challenge the exclusionary norms of a sovereign states system as 
few actors can. They starkly highlight ways in which especially the economic rights pledged to all in 
binding treaties signed by the large majority of countries remain available to relatively few. Falk notes 
that such migration can create deep tensions in the system, and for me that is very much the point—it 
can create a border-hardening backlash, but also the realization that the economic forces partly driving 
such migration demand more attention. The movement of persons can also, as Daniele Archibugi 
notes, highlight inequities in current regimes for distributing those migrants and especially refugees 


received in regions such as Europe. 


Some skeptics suggest that human rights doctrine simply represents a form of domination exercised 
by powerful Western countries in the 1940s and continuing today, or worry about the impact on the 


self-determination of peoples—in particular indigenous peoples. These are significant issues, and 
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my current book project is centrally concerned with how a rights-based argument for global political 
integration might give due regard to more local beliefs and attachments. | frame this as a search for 
“cosmopolitan humility.” For core insights, | turn to the work of B.R. Ambedkar, India’s Constitutional 
architect and revered symbol of Dalit (formerly “untouchables”) social struggle. Ambedkar was insistent 
from the earliest phase of his public career (ca. 1919-56) that Dalits’ universal “Human rights” must 

be recognized and upheld. He inspired current efforts by the Dalit activists noted in the initial article 
to enlist UN human rights bodies in pressuring the Indian government on caste issues. Ambedckar’s 
contemporary and correspondent, W. E. B. Du Bois, fought in much the same way against racial 
discrimination in the United States, including approaching the newly created UN in the mid-1940s with 


exhaustive documentation of the repression of African Americans and a call for action. 


It is by studying Ambedkar’s work, and by conducting interviews with some fifty Dalit activists and 
those they serve around India, that | have sought to gain a better understanding of how universal 
rights standards can figure in more local struggles, and how more developed global institutions could 
appropriately support those struggles. | have also interviewed more than two dozen government 
officials and others from India’s ruling Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata Party, to better understand 
their claims that the Dalit activists are simply disloyal national citizens intent on “Breaking India” with the 
help of neo-imperialist Western forces. Similarly, | have interviewed members of the United Kingdom 
Independence Party about their Brexit claims for national self-determination for “indigenous Britons,” 
and against admitting Turks to the European Union, for reasons of “cultural fit.” In Istanbul and Brussels, | 
have sought to understand secular Turks’ claims against their own increasingly fundamentalist religious 
government, and the hopes they once had for reinforcing their own rights through closer European 


integration. 


The model emerging is inspired directly by Ambedkar, who sought to put India’s immensely diverse 
cultural, linguistic, and caste-divided groups into relations of political humility: formal citizen equality 
within shared democratic institutions. Humility | understand (with reference to extensive recent 
literatures in psychology and philosophy) not as plain deference to authority or competing moral 
claims, but as an acknowledgment of the equal moral standing of others, an openness to input from 
them, and an intellectual modesty about the finality and accuracy of the moral and empirical claims 
one can offer, including on the final shape of rights to be enshrined in constitutions or legislation. 

A similar ideal of cosmopolitan political humility would seek to promote the recognition of equal 
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standing, participation, and reciprocity across borders in the near term, while also seeking to expand 
institutional mechanisms of suprastate input and participation, and especially accountability to the 


vulnerable within states, over the longer term. 


Thus, the model does not advocate the summary imposition of some fully realized set of political 
institutions over the entire world, were that somehow feasible. Rather, it entails a thoroughgoing 
commitment to intellectual modesty about principles and institutions, and an incremental and dialogic 
approach to global institutional integration and reform that could appropriately promote rights 
protections. Nothing in the approach dictates a rejection of local innovations, per the concern rightly 
raised by Arturo Escobar. In fact, the Latin American innovations he highlights could be important 
sources of insight for developing more cosmopolitan local governance—as a recent account focused 


on Medellin, Colombia, emphasizes. 


Alternatives to World Government 


A fully integrated global political system is held up as a long-term aim, but it is a prima facie or 
provisional aim, consistent with the core instrumentality of the argument. If, for example, the 
laboratories of regional integration (European Union, African Union, Mercosur, Caribbean Community, 
ASEAN, etc.) somehow prove to have deep and recurring problems with stability or cohesion, or if they 
somehow weaken rights protections more than enhance them over time, that would be reason not to 
support further integration. Or, if expansive global integration, even in the powers-limited form | have 
advocated, ultimately threatens to harm rights much more than protect them, it should be rejected. In 
this sense, the incremental instrumentalism of the approach is a strength—it presumes and encourages 
institutional dialogue and experimentalism over a long period of time, in part because it presumes that 
identifying and developing a system which actually would reliably protect the rights of all persons in 


the world is a very long-term project. 


Lucie Edwards, gives emphasis to the importance of global governance networks, including some 
centrally featuring non-governmental or international civil society organizations. The instrumental 
approach | am advocating would very likely endorse this and other approaches, such as global 
networks of cities, as means of strengthening individual rights protections, and as consistent with 
a more integrated global system. Such integration, at the regional level and gradually the global, 


should provide myriad opportunities for promoting the benefits the respondents highlight, including 
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sharing local knowledge, developing insights that can be shared as global public knowledge, and 
multiplying cooperative connections between cities and regions. | would still, however, want to raise 
concerns about a global governance or networked city model as an end-state aim. This is because such 
frameworks do not seek to provide full rights coverage for all individuals, or to provide mechanisms 

by which adequate compliance with corresponding duties could be achieved. Thus, while | would 

see many of these proposals as noteworthy and practical contributions, | would not see them as 
comprehensive possible solutions to the problem of massive rights underfulfillment in the current 


system. 


Another alternative suggested is to the global market economy, or capitalist system, presumed by my 
model. George Liodakis, for instance, raises concerns about the dominance of global capital. In fact, my 
supposition is that global capital's voracious appetite for new and bigger markets will provide much of 
the motive force for driving forms of global integration. As cosmopolitan democrats such as Archibugi 
and David Held have long argued, global trade and related global economic integration can figure 
strongly in demands for political input and ultimately integration from below. | see it as continually 
creating pressures for more inclusive decision making, and for more political control over economic and 
related outcomes still very much influenced by the neoliberal economic model. Over time, trans-state 
efforts at expanding inclusion and input could help to develop the global consciousness that Allen 
White and Sylvia Karlsson-Vinkhuyzen identify as crucial to advancing any global political framework. A 
glimpse of the shape this might take is offered in the globalized “anti-globalization” activism of the late 


1990s and early 2000s. 


Finally, | presume that increasing integration would make it increasingly possible to address persistent 
global problems such as nuclear weapons proliferation. | of course agree with Andreas Bummel, Joseph 
Schwartzberg, and others that such problems are immediate existential threats to humanity. However, 
while we can point to progress in the reductions of stockpiles since the Cold War, | am cautious about 
claims that the weapons could be fully eliminated in the absence of some scheme of deep integration, 
under which every existing and potential weapons holder has some meaningful assurance of security 
after elimination. It's hard to envision a near-term scenario where that is possible, but if longer-term 


deep integration is possible, it would seem more feasible. 
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Conclusion 


A great deal more could be said, and | have profited from reading all of the responses. | will close with a 
brief reinforcement of the instrumental nature of the argument and its implications for near-term action. 
The imperative is to strengthen rights protections for individuals, and this opens a vast range of actions 
that could be undertaken by those seeking to act as global citizens. One way to view such action is as 
an attempt to help provide those protections that would be in place under global institutions which 
actually did seek to provide robust rights coverage for all. | discussed some representative actions 

in the 2010 global citizenship book, including donations targeted to effective and transparent aid 
organizations; domestic advocacy for more humane and liberal migration and migrant-integration 
regimes; admission and integration of refugees; and support for deeper and more accountable regional 
integration. The contributions to this dialogue have offered many more practical and indeed inspiring 


ideas about actions that those seeking to engage in practices of global citizenship can take. 
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